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FOUR POEMS 


By NEe.tson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


CARVER OF THE NIGHT 


Cleave the night, 
O most beautiful, 
with the sword of your great loveliness. 


Make through the carven static moonlight 
a way for the ivory procession. 


Who is there 

that can know your loveliness, 

O carver of the night, 

O leader of the ivory procession? 


ERROR 


O plum-blossom lady, 

the cherries 

cast their bloom on your shoulders. 
Can it be 

that neither they nor God 
realizes the ineptitude? 








RAINBOW DAYS 


(Composition for a lute of two strings) 


Rainbow days? 
Rainbow days? 

Sue, 

what are rainbow days? 


Sue, 

do your eyes reflect 
rainbow days? 

Are there always — 

or nearly always — 
rainbow days to reflect? 
Always rainbow days or 
solemn stars? 

Do they? 

Are there? 

Do they? 

Are there? 


Sue, 

always, 

Sue, 

or nearly always — 

but sometimes solemn stars — 
rainbow days. 


CRITICISM 


The picture has four notes, 

to be sounded 

on timbrel, 

rebec, 

tabret, 

drum. 

But no one sounded them 

when the picture and I were alive. 
Now we both have forgotten 

what they are. 














THE FANCIES OF THE PRACTICAL MAN 


By NEtson ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


The average man prides himself on being practical. 
He boasts that he lacks imagination. He is right. But 
he has instead unbridled fancy; he is a mushy, senti- 
mental dreamer. 

This is shown nowhere better than in his choice of 
reading. No book is popular with the general public un- 
less the reader can identify himself with one or more of 
the characters. This means, obviously, that the book 
must have a hero. It is this fact that excludes, at- one 
blow, from popular reading all essays and all poetry 
except narrative poetry. Miss Amy Lowell said recently 
that certain types of poetry, in fact the more poetic types, 
lack readers because of their colorfulness; that color is 
distrusted by even the average practiced reader of po- 
etry. That color is literally distrusted can be discovered 
by any one who will take the trouble to journey through 
the Middle West, which enjoys the uncompeted-for dis- 
tinction of being the most typically American region. It 
probably is literally the most colorless region in the 
world, so far as adornment by human skill or art is con- 
cerned. A blue-and-orange sunset, the shifting colors on 
a field of wheat, above all a woman of subtly beautiful 
figure, are at least unconsciously regarded by many a 
Middle Westerner as a base concession by Almighty God 
to man’s love for the beautiful. 

But that seems hardly the reason that the average 
reader cares little for highly poetic poetry. The reason 
is rather that poetry of this kind is not explicitly narra- 
tive, and therefore lacks a hero with whom the reader 
can identify himself or a heroine with whom she can 
identify herself. 

The reason why the average reader — a practical per- 
son — wants what he fondly terms the good and the true 
in literature is not because goodness and truth find any 
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genuine response in him. It is because the books to 
which he applies this characterization contain always a 
hero whose chastity is equal to that of Sir Galahad and 
whose honesty is that of a bank cashier when the federal 
examiner is going over his books. The reader likes to 
identify himself with such a mystical hero. He would 
not for worlds be such a personage himself, but he likes 
to think of himself as so regarded by his neighbors when 
he sits in his pew in the meetinghouse on Sundays after a 
week devoted agreeably to business, home brew, penny 
ante, and what the romantic novelist delights to dignify 
by the term ‘‘intrigues.’’ 

The average woman reader is more honest, or at any 
rate less repressed. She enjoys seeing herself the cen- 
tral figure in the glamorous adulteries so vividly por- 
trayed in Mr. Hearst’s group of magazines, though she 
would not think of identifying herself with the much 
more real and no less sordid Lillie Czepanek of Suder- 
mann. 

The more civilized we get and the more thoroughly we 
get rid of our inhibitions, repressions, and vagrant 
fancies and substitute creative or at least appreciative 
imagination, the less we demand in books characters in 
whose lives we should want to take a part. Thus is ac- 
counted for the difference in the popularity of W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s Of Human Bondage and The Moon and 
Sixpence. Of Human Bondage is incomparably the bet- 
ter novel, but there is in it no character with whom 
perhaps any of us would care to identify himself, al- 
though we may recognize ourselves actually in the chief 
figure or in some other figure of the tale. Of Human 
Bondage has had relatively small sale; its sale has been 
to those who do not demand characters with whom they 
enjoy identifying themselves. It is true that consciously 
and objectively few persons would want to identify them- 
selves with Charles Strickland or his self-righteous wife 
or Blanche Stroeve or any of the other characters of 
The Moon and Sixpence. But in the unconscious or 
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near-unconscious of many a man there is a desire for 
the escape which Charles Strickland gets by deserting 
his family and going to Tahiti. In many women, as 
all psychiatrists know, there is the perverted desire for 
suffering which animates Blanche and which is a com- 
ponent also of Mrs. Strickland’s character. The Moon 
and Sixpence thus satisfies vicariously certain of the sex 
desires of current civilization. This and no superior 
merit made it popular. 

To take another comparison, few women care greatly 
for the series of books by Compton Mackenzie beginning 
with Youth’s Encounter and ending with Sylvia and 
Michael. On the other hand, these novels are generally 
enjoyed by men of a fair degree of sensitiveness. Is not 
the secret in the fact that few women would care to iden- 
tify themselves with Sylvia Scarlett, while most discrimi- 
nating men could readily see themselves as Michael Fane 
and fall in love with Sylvia? 

This theory affords an excellent guide to the measure 
of an individual’s culture. A person’s reading is an un- 
conscious barometer of the height to which his desires 
have risen. The reader of Harold Bell Wright sees him- 
self a spouter of pious platitudes — or, worse, herself as 
the wife or sweetheart of the platitude-spouter. A slight 
advance perhaps is measured in the readers of Gene 
Stratton Porter. Here is the ideal of the hero who com- 
bines the adorable qualities of Douglas Fairbanks (exclu- 
sively in the movies) and St. Francis of Assisi. Then 
there are the kimono-clad readers of Robert W. Cham- 
bers. I have never seen any one read his hectic romances 
except in négligé, and my mind refuses to entertain the 
possibility of their being read otherwise. Withal it is an 
appropriate attire for visualizing oneself in the cerise 
intrigues that Mr. Chambers so seductively portrays. 
And then there are the literary apostles of lightness and 
sweet, and the apostles of each of these without the other. 
They all have readers who desire, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to walk in the shoes of the characters which 
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these masters—and mistresses—have drawn. And 
there are the self-styled hundred per cent Americans 
who see themselves in the réle of tamers of polar bears 
in the Arctics, whipping their weight in wildcats in the 
Rockies, or—heroism of all heroisms — breaking a 
strike promoted by ‘‘those damned Bolshevik agitators 
who think a man doesn’t own his own factory.’’ These, 
I think, are somewhat different stages, though of course 
they may be parallel developments, like different breeds 
of monkeys. Probably, to quote the American language, 
‘*it don’t make no difference.’’ 

And of course there is the small body of folk who enjoy 
Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, 
James Joyce, and a few others. They do not read to see 
themselves made great in the creation of their favorite 
author. Nor do those who read the vivid, colorful poetry 
of John Gould Fletcher or Amy Lowell or D. H. Law- 
rence. Such readers have an interest in truth and beauty 
not bound up with interest in themselves. 

Strange — isn’t it? and contrary to popular and 
more than popular belief, how strictly subjective and 
introspective, withal futilely, the crowd is, and how de- 
tached and objective are the few readers who count at all 
in the progress of literary art. 





OLD DIZ 


By Mary Wo.re THOMPSON 


Bill King, chairman of the road committee, drove his 
tin car up the sandy pitch of Old Diz. At the summit he 
stopped and cut off the gas. The engine chewed up the 
last of the fuel and died protesting. Bill climbed out and 
stretched himself. ‘‘My, ain’t this a fine spring morn- 
ing! You ean fairly feel the sun slap you on the back.”’ 
He had begun to unreel a steel tape when voices arrested 
him. 
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‘‘Gid,’’ he heard a woman drawl, ‘‘this house is set- 
tlin’ something turrible. C’mere!’’ 

‘‘That’s Sal and Gid Walk,’’ thought Bill. ‘‘I wonder 
what they’re up to this morning; funniest old pair in the 
township!’’ He stole towards them. Another step and 
he could see the crazy shack in which they lived, Sal in 
the doorway, and Gid sitting slackly on the chopping 
block. Neither of the old folks saw him. Gid’s head was 
raised but otherwise he had made no reply to his wife’s 
summons. 

‘*C’mere, I tell you! There was an awful snap a min- 
ute ago and the ground’s all cracked ’round the back 
door.’’ 

Gid stiffened by sections and put himself together. 
He ambled towards the house and he and Sal surveyed 
the ground. 

‘Like as two peas,’’ thought Bill King. ‘‘Comes from 
living together so many years and having the same habits. 
Skins yeller as marigoulds from living on salt pork. 
Rigged out in hand-me-downs. There’s Fire Chief 
Cutler’s pants, I’ll bet.’’ Gid hitched them up at that 
instant . ‘‘Kind of a quick fit! Don’t know where Sal 
got that crooshayed bunnit, but it looks kinda warm for 
May. Looks like my wife’s striped skirt, but I can’t tell 
about women’s duds.’’ He drew a little closer and heard 
Gid say, 

‘‘Ain’t that curus? Looks like she’s goin’ down Old 
Diz!’’ The old couple wagged their heads and moved 
towards the corner of the house. 

‘*Gee,’’ thought Bill King, ‘‘I’d give a farm to know 
what’s going on in them two ratty heads. Now if it was 
me, I’d be worried to death, but they act as if it was a 
circus. They ain’t taking it hard.’’ He surveyed the 
situation. Yes, there were cracks all along the back of 
the old dwelling and the roof had a peculiar slant. The 
house had been built on the very eyebrow of Old Diz, its 
front porch set up on posts like peg legs. ‘‘Looks like a 
frowzy old gal, skirts gathered up and knees under chin, 
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ready to slide down. Well, I guess she’s going all right. 
The frost’s heaved her loose and that sand pit at the 
bottom’s undermined the slope.’’ He followed Sal and 
Gid around the corner. Gid was fiddling with one of the 
peg legs. It hung like a loose tooth, the sand having 
slipped from under it. ‘‘Hey,’’ yelled Bill. 

The old couple jerked around and both grinned a snag- 
toothed grin of welcome, ‘‘ Howdy, Mr. King.’’ 

‘“Yup, like as two peas,’’ thought Bill. ‘‘Never comb 
their heads. Skins like soaked paper and gray with dirt. 
Ain’t even a ring where they wash their faces. Wrinkled 
like apples froze on the tree all winter. Ain’t they a 
pair? They think alike, too. You can tell it by their 
faces. They’re tickled to death about this.’’ His eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

Gid waved his arm. ‘‘Looks like our house’s made up 
her mind to slide down Old Diz.’’ He wagged his head. 
‘“Who’d a thought it?’’ 

‘‘Beats the bugs,’’ wagged Sal. 

‘*Pop built this house. Wouldn’t he a been sup-prised 
if anybody’d a told him it would eend up at the bottom of 
Old Diz!’’ Gid hitched up his pants again, and Bill 
King identified them positively as fat Chief Cutler’s. 
Gid wore them shirred under a leather belt which circled 
his lean body at the hip line. The top of the pants stuck 
out over it like a frill. 

‘‘What you goin’ to do, Gid?’’ 

Gid scratched his head, ‘‘Dunno.”’ 

‘*Will she go down eend over eend?”’ said Sal. 

‘‘Naw,’’ said Bill. ‘‘She’ll just slip down easy. Prob- 
ably you can live in her all the way.”’ 

Sal grinned. ‘‘ ’Tain’t everybody can travel and stay 
to hum.’’ 

‘‘T can stop her,’’ Gid said easily. 

‘¢How?’’ 

‘‘T’l] jest put some props under her a leetle longer 
than these. That’ll hold her ’til the last Trump.’’ 

‘‘Well, maybe,’’ said Bill, ‘‘but I doubt it.’’ He sur- 
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veyed the long slope of Old Diz and the level land below. 
The insistent spring sun had drawn a vapor from the 
cool ground and the buildings of the poultry farm in the 
valley looked thin and transparent in the haze. Tiny 
moving specks and detached pipings rising on the earth- 
smelling air, proclaimed the presence of thousands of 
White Leghorns. ‘‘Ain’t that somebody waving?”’ 

Sal shaded her eyes, but Gid never turned his. ‘‘Let 
’em wave. We got vittles enough for a day or two.”’ 

‘‘Nothing on his head but hair,’’ thought Bill. He 
roared, ‘‘Hor, hor, hor! I’ll tell this to the boys when I 
get back.’’ He glanced at his watch. ‘‘ Well, I got to be 
going.’’ 

Sal and Gid nodded, and he started towards his car. 
He heard Sal say, ‘‘ There now, you never asked him what 
he was round here for,’’ and he waited to hear the 
answer. 

Gid was evidently full of his idea of props. All he 
said was, ‘‘ You and me better go back to the wood lot and 
get some of them dead chestnuts.’’ 

‘‘T was goin’ to Mis’ Cutler’s today washin’. I s’pose 
she’ll have a fit.’’ 

‘Let her have it, and step in it if she wants to.’’ 

Bill stole away. ‘‘Two of a kind, but I’d stack ’em 
against the whole deck.’’ He drew out the tape again 
and made some measurements of the roadway. He did 
some mental calculating, his eyes studying the slope of 
Old Diz, then he nodded judicially. ‘‘I’ll report to the 
committee that I think it’s feasible, and advise ’em to get 
a figger from Baker Brothers.’’ He wound up his car 
and snorted away. 

Two weeks of dreaming days passed by. The spice 
bush bloomed in a pale yellow blaze, and the new buds 
gave a faint green tone to the woods like a water-color 
wash on an etching. 

Bill King stood again on the summit of Old Diz. 
‘‘There now, I clean forgot about the old couple. Won- 
der how they’re getting along with their house prop- 
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ping!’’ He went towards the shack. Gid and Sal sat on 
the chopping biock sunning themselves, as motionless as 
turtles on a log. 

‘*Plenty in the larder,’’ Bill surmised. ‘‘ Hey, there,’’ 
he called in greeting. They waved and jointed them- 
selves like wooden dolls. ‘‘How’s the traveling?’’ 

‘“Wal,’’ said Gid, ‘‘it’s took me and Sal most the time 
sence you was here to prop her. I’m feared she ain’t 
holdin’. You can’t make sand stay nowheres. It’s 
curus.’’ 

They surveyed the forest of slewing props under the 
old house. ‘‘She looks like a thousand legger,’’ said Bill. 

‘‘They’s an awful lot of snappin’ and the floors is 
runnin’ up hill,’’ said Sal. 

Gid snickered, ‘‘Sal, she don’t like it, says it makes it 
hard to do the work climbin’ up and down all the time.”’ 

‘*Yas,’’ said Sal, ‘‘and I don’t like sleeping down hill 
nuther. It gives me a rush of brains.’’ 

‘‘Hor, hor, hor,’’ Bill King slapped his knees. He 
studied a minute, then his eyes snapped, ‘‘I tell you, 
Gid.”’ 

‘“*Whut?”’ 

‘‘Set and hold her!’’ 

Sal cackled, then Gid cackled, ‘‘Donno but I’d jest as 
lief do that as s’mother things.’’ His eyes rolled toward 
the poultry farm and away, then they became fixed on a 
tree back of the old house. 

‘Now what’s in his belfry?’’ thought Bill. 

Gid paced off the ground to the tree. He turned, his 
face screwed up with delight, ‘‘Set and hold her, is it?’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ll go you one better, [’ll tie her fast.’’ 

‘‘My land, Gid,’’ said Sal, ‘‘ain’t you smart!’’ 

Gid crinkled modestly, ‘‘Sure. Mist’ Hayes’s got some 
old cable down to the poultry farm probably I can buy. 
The tree’ll hold one corner and I’ll set a post for the 
other.’’ 

‘‘Lord,’’ thought Bill, ‘‘ain’t this a circus? I’ll take 
you down, Gid,’’ he said. 
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Gid hitched his pants. ‘‘Don’t know’s I’ll go down ’til 
evenin’.’’ 

‘‘Afraid they’ll make him stay and work,’’ Bill sur- 
mised. ‘‘ Well, so long!’’ Just as the engine caught, he 
saw Gid hurrying towards him. ‘‘What you doin’ up 
here?’’ came through the fusilade of explosions. ‘‘Curi- 
osity’s killed lots of cats,’’ thought Bill. ‘‘Let him won- 
der.’’ He drove away without answering. 

The next time that he came to Old Diz he was followed 
by a contractor’s truck and a gang of men. They began 
to set grade stakes and to clear the edges of the roadway. 
Bill sauntered over to the Walks’. So far as he could 
see the frantic old dwelling had not slid any further. It 
was shackled to the tree and to a post by two taut lines. 
Bill leaned his weight on one of them and released it. A 
singing noise filled the air. 

Old Gid popped his head out of the door. He was as 
nearly excited as Bill had ever seen him. ‘‘Hey, let be, 
let be!’’ 

‘“What’s the matter? Ain’t it holding?’’ 

‘“Yas, it’s holdin’, but look a here.’’? He went to the 
corner of the house. Bill followed him. ‘‘ You see whut’s 
happenin’? Them cables is a holdin’ the back eend, and 
the rest of the house is a settlin’ away from it. You can 
put your hand right through the cracks.’’ He thrust his 
fingers between the boards. 

Sal appeared in the doorway, dish towel in hand. ‘‘I 
tell Gid if she’s a goin’ she might as well go hull. If she 
goes slow like you said we can live in her all the way 
down and level her up at the bottom, but we can’t if the 
back wall’s out.’’ 

‘*Beats the bugs! I thought I had her sure. I worked 
awful hard to git them cables. Mr. Hays is a turrible 
man on a bargain. I had to work three days in advance 
to git ’em. I wanted to pay afterwards. I was dretful 
anxious the house would go down while I was earnin’ 
’em.”’ 

‘*Yes, you was!’’ 
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‘Wal, I hitched ’em to two eye bolts in the corner 
posts. They was a leetle kinky at fust but they tightened 
up and I thought she was holdin’ fine; but last night in 
the night, Sal, the old night hawk, roused me out —’’ 

‘*You shet up,’’ Sal cut him off. ‘‘You donno yet whut 
happened. He was sleepin’ like the dead,’’ she ad- 
dressed Bill King, ‘‘and somepin’ woke me up and I 
waited and it come again. ‘Snap, crack,’ slow-like, and 
stops in between like waitin’ for answers. I sez, ‘Gid, 
wake up! We’re movin’!’ He jest rolled over like an 
old hog. I give him a dig, ‘Hark to the snappin’! We’re 
movin’!’ Then he come out of it all standin’ and opened 
the door and wasn’t he mad? ‘The cables is a holdin’,’ 
he sez, ‘I can see ’em in the moonlight. Whassa matter 
with you?’ ”’ 

‘*Whut else did I say? Called you an old hen, always 
cacklin’, didn’t I?’’ said Gid. He chuckled. ‘‘ Wal, when 
she got up in the morning she begun to crow. ‘Look a 
here,’ she sez, ‘I told you,’ she sez, and I swan you could 
see right out a doors through the cracks. It didn’t take 
me long to git into my pants. I’ll have to loose them 
cables.’’ He shook his head, ‘‘All that work for nuth- 
in ’ {? ’ 

‘‘What are you going to do next?’”’ 

‘‘Donno.”’ 

‘*What did I tell you? Set and hold her. Hor, hor, 
hor,’’ Bill’s Adam’s apple jerked up and down like a ball 
on a rubber string. 

Gid noticed the men along the road. ‘‘ What they doin’ 
up here?”’ 

‘*We’re going to cut down Old Diz —’’ 

‘‘Cut down Old Diz!’’ Gid surveyed the slope. ‘‘Aw- 
ful big chore, ain’t it’’ ? 

‘‘Oh, so so. We've hired a steam shovel.’’ 

Gid looked serious. ‘‘What are me and Sal goin’ to do 
while you’re cuttin’ down the hill?’’ 

‘‘Tlo? Why, live in your house, barrin’ you don’t 
fetch up at the bottom first.’’ 
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‘‘But we can’t live in the house and you a cuttin’ the 
hill from under it.’’ 

‘‘Gosh, he thinks we’re going to level off the whole 
township,’’ thought Bill. He put on a solemn face. 
‘*Whyee, I’ll tell you, Gid, the committee was calculating 
to board you and Sal at the hotel.’’ He could hardly wait 
for the reply. What a yarn to tell the boys. 

Gid squinted his entire face. ‘‘ Jehoshaphat, no! We 
can’t live that-a-way. Them huttell folks sleeps in 
sheets. Sal knows, she washes there. Why, we’d ketch 
our death a cold!’’ 

Bill roared. Then he saw the foreman waving to him, 
and had to cut his fun short. ‘‘Now, Gid, we ain’t going 
to cut down the whole hill, just a strip for the road to 
run through. See?’’ 

The old man’s face fell. ‘‘Wal, I’m disappinted. I 
thought you’d cut the hull hill off and that’d stop my 
house a slidin’. Now I donno whatta do.’’ 

‘‘Set and hold her.’’ Bill rocked away to the gang, but 
he felt alittle mean. ‘‘I hadn’t ought to make fun of him 
so. Still he ain’t worried like I’d be.’’ 

July and August were blistering hot. The sun came 
up blood red and set blood red day after day. There was 
no rain and the grasses on Old Diz became yellow and 
shining. The steam shovel bit into the hill and ate out 
the roadway. The sand on the sides of the cut slipped 
and slipped. ‘‘Beats all how dry sand’ll slip,’’ said Bill 
King. ‘*We’ve hauled out twice what we calculated to 
already, the sides have caved so.’’? Sometimes he saw 
Gid. ‘‘How’s your house?”’ he’d yell above the gnashing 
of the steam shovel. 

Gid would wag his head. ‘‘She don’t seem to settle 
much. I’ve got kinda tired of thinking of it.’’ 

Then one morning when Bill came to inspect the work, 
the end of the old house stared at him over the edge of 
the cut. The sand had caved back to its very corner. 
Gid appeared beside it. ‘‘Hey,’’ yelled Bill, ‘‘you and 
Sal’ll both have to hold her now, one each way.’’ He 
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pointed to the two slopes on which the old shack now 
faced. Gid wagged his head. 

Bill went to the end of the cut and clambered up. Gid 
was sitting on the block and Sal came to the door. Above 
the raucous voice of the steam shovel they yelled at each 
other. 

‘What you going to do now?”’ 

Gid shook his head. 

“*T tell Gid,’’ Sal screeched from the doorway, ‘‘here 
we be on two Old Dizzes to oncet, and which way be we 
goin’, eend ways or front ways? The Old Boy hisself 
couldn’t tell. I been a-settin’ the bed with the foot down 
hill so’s if we went in the night we’d land right side up. 
Now I don’t know what to do. I guess I’ll set her kitty- 
cornered and we’ll have to chanst it. I don’t feel no 
ways safe.’’ Her cackle stopped short and a curious 
expression as of stiffening concrete came over her face. 

Something choked the voice of the steam shovel. A 
yell of warning came from below, and the house tilted on 
a great slide of sand. It began to move and with Sal, 
beady-eyed, fixed-faced, and rigid as a wooden Indian, in 
the doorway, it disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

Bill King found it hard to connect with his body again, 
but finally he got his legs to running and at the end of 
what seemed an hour or so, he stood at the edge of the 
cut. Gid was beside him and he noticed abstractedly 
that Gid’s eyes were like full moons. Bill plunged down 
the slope. The old house had stuck half-way. Where 
was Sal? Could she be alive? 

A mass of table and chair legs wedged together with 
the kitchen stove filled the door. Bill burst in a window. 
Then from the side of the kitchen wall which was now its 
floor, he picked out Old Sal. She was coughing sand and 
one eye was swelled shut. She felt of it tenderly. ‘‘That 
must a been the clock,’’ she said. ‘‘I dodged most every- 
thing and I remember seeing it coming.’’ 

Gid had clambered down and was peering in. ‘‘Lor’, 
smell the kerosene! I’ll bet it’s in the flour. I donno as 
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I ever see sech a mess.’’ He shook his head. ‘‘Who’d 
a thought it?’’ 

‘‘Get away from there!’’ yelled the foreman. ‘‘She’s 
liable to slide more!’’ They scrambled down. 

At the bottom Bill King began to laugh. He laughed 
until the foreman offered to hold him up. ‘‘Gosh,’’ he 
apologized finally, wiping his eyes, ‘‘I1 know I hadn’t 
ought to.’’ He looked up at the old shack lying on the 
slope and went off again. ‘‘ Makes me think of Noah and 
the Ark on Arrerat.’’ 

Sal and Gid cackled. 

Bill looked at them and sobered. Well, now, the old 
pair were in a boat sure. They were kind of pitiful only 
they didn’t know it. Of course the township was respon- 
sible and would have to fix them up. ‘‘ Well, Gid,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I guess the traveling’s over. Wasn’t quite strong 
enough to hold her, was you?’’ 

Gid scratched his head. 

‘*Now, then,’’ said Bill kindly, ‘‘where do you want 
your house? The township’ll put it wherever you say, 
up or down.’’ 

‘*You mean haul ’er back up, or haul ’er down onto the 
level somers?”’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ 

The old couple looked perplexed, then Sal said, 
““Down.”’ 

‘*Yas,’’ said Gid, ‘‘I guess thet’ll be about it. Ef we 
wuz on top we’d hev all this trouble over agin in a year 
or two.’’ His eyes wandered over the slope. ‘‘I been 
looking down from Old Diz all my life. It’ll be kind of a 
change to look up.’ He glanced down the road and his 
eye stuck on the poultry farm. He squinted and hitched 
his pants. 

‘‘Now what’s under his hat?’’ thought Bill. 

‘‘Be turrible near work,’’ Gid said slowly. ‘‘They’d 
be runnin’ after me all the time. Nope!’’ he wagged his 
head and Sal wagged with him. ‘‘Nope, haul her back 
up, Mr. King.’’ 
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